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ABSTRACT 

Intended to provide cable television company owners 
and operators, managers, supervisors, suppliers, and manufacturers 
with broad guidelines for the operation of and participation in a 
local or regional Private Industry Council (PIC) , this handbook 
begins with a description of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) ; a brief history of federal employment and 
training: and a discussion of _the -administrative structure cf the 
CETA/Private Sector Initiative Program (PSIP) r the role- of a PIC, and 
its relationship with its sponsors, A discussion of reasons why cable 
television operators- should participate is followed by a list of 19 
benefits the program would provide the cable television industry, 
including on-the-job training, classroom training, and targeted jobs 
tax credit. Descriptions provided cf model programs at Worldwide 
Educational Services, Inc., the Haricopa County Skill Center, and 
Cabtovision Training Center, Inc., include program type, numbers of 
people trained, funding levels, sources of funds, and contact 
persons. The appendices include resources to contact: Eart 679, PSIP 
Regulations: freguently used acronyms; a PIC Proposal Evaluation 
Form: and a sample on-the- job-training agreement. (CHC) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



The Purpose of this Handbook 

This SCTE-iiandbook is intended to as- 
sist cable television company owners and 
operators, managers, supervisors, suppliers 
and manufacturers in participating in gov- 
ernment-sponsored employment and training 
programs. That may be done by a few com- 
panies joining forces in a, small geographic 
area, if each has a similar .problem of 
locating potential employees with like 
skills, or it can be done on a state-wide 
basis, such as the program started in early 
1980 through the cooperation of the member 
companies in the Arizona Cable Television 
Association* In either case, the central 
fixture for the success of the project is 
the Private Industry Council, or PIC. That 
council might alsoincluda companies out- 
side the cable industry that are also look- 
ing for trained employees. Regardless, 
the PIC structure remains central. 

The PIC is the primary vehicle, . 
created by Title VII - of the Comprehensive 
Employment and. Training Act (CETA) , to 
make the Nation's employment and training 
policy more responsive to the labor needs 
of private employers and to effectively 



help the unemployed workers. At the local 
level where a cable company would partici- 
pate, the PIC serves as the intermediary, 
enabling the local employment and training 
structure to become more responsible to 
the needs of the, business community. This 
publication contains descriptions of pos- 
sible program designs, a glossary of terms, 
and is designed to encourage and assist 
cable television industry companies in 
solving the manpower shortages facing them. 

The handbook is designed to provide 
broad guidelines toward participation and 
operation of a Private Industry Council in 
your area. The role of the Prime Sponsor 
is explored. The handbook is not intended 
to replace or explain in detail the myriad 
Federal Register or CETA regulations. 
These regulations are based on law. If 
such regulations interest the reader, he 
is encouraged to research and review them. 
On the practical side, let's get on with 
the nitty gritty of getting the training 
programs in place and the people employed. 
We can leave the regulations to the lawyers. 

A Partnership of Business with Government 

Cable television system operators are 
an important part of the communications 
industry, and are therefore, - an important 
part of the overall business sector of the 



United States. As part of the business 
community, there is a built-in responsibil- 
ity to provide employment. Let's face it! 
Without people, there is no business. 

As cable and broadband information 
systems began growing in the late 1970 f s > 
it became obvious t-hat the industry faced 
a major problem. Where would the people 
come from to climb the poles, dig the 
trenches, make the hook-ups, make the con- 
nections and service the subscribers? 
Major metropolitan systems started into 
construction and suburban systems expanded. 
Public attention was drawn to the industry 
because of increasing interest in alterna- 
tive programming, public services and com- 
munications over cable, as well as growing 
and changing business-oriented. uses. The 
authority to proceed was in the hands of 
the industry, huge hardward orders were 
placed, the future seemed assured. But, 
without qualified personnel, the industry 
faces an acute problem. Manpower resources 
are available. How does a cable system 
operator, construction company, or manu- 
facturer find the people needed to keep 
the industry growing? That's where the _ 
partnership of the business community 
working with the government can help. The 
possibilities deserve exploration. 
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Employment and Training Programs in the 
Private Economy ~ 

Employment and training programs play 
an essential role in modern economies^ 
They reduce the hardships of downturns in 
the business cycle by providing training 
and employment opportunities to unemployed 
workers. They set the stage for economic 
recovery by building and main tain ing/worker 
skills. The,y help restrain-inflaMbn by 
reducing shortages of skilled workers and 
by reducing reliance on welfare, unemploy- 
ment benefits and other transfer programs 
which add to consumption but not to produc- 
tion. • * 

If that .paragraph sounds like it came 
from a text used in Economics 101, well, 
it should. It's basic common sense to know 
that keeping people gainfully employed 
helps everybody else because it means less 
welfare and government support. While it 
is probably unrealistic to hope for full 
employment in the working world, there are 
practical ways to reduce unemployment, 
thereby reducing government costs and at 
the same time provide valuable manpower 
resources for- industry. 
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The Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act 

CETA, as originally passed, had six 
titles.- A title is similar to a chapter. 
Don't be intimidated as it is used here to 
explain the Act. 

Enacted in 1973, CETA established a 
nationwide system of employment and train- 
ing programs designed, organized and oper- 
ated by local officials under Federal 
leadership ; Remembering the state of the 
American economy in 1973 , CETA was created 
at the beginning of what was then, the most 
severe economic downturn the U.S. had ex- 
perienced since the 1930' s. In the early 
years, CETA's main job was to alleviate 
high overall unemployment and reduced 
State and local government revenues. The 
first' two titles of the Act authorized job 
training programs operated by States and 
local governments. Titlts III through VI 
contained Federal responsibilities and 
administrative provisions. By 1975, a new 
Title VI was passed by Congress earmarked 
for emergency job creation in response to 
a national downturn in' the economy. The 
program continued with heavy emphasis on 
public service employment through 1977. 
Much was written in the consumer press, 
both positive and negative. 
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In 1977, a major expansion of CETA 
programs was begun as part of the Carter • 
Administration's Economic Stimulus Program. 
Again, the emphasis 'was on providing- pub- 
lic service employment and little attention 
was directed, toward building a close rela- 
tionship between CETA and the private sec- " 
tor. Graduates of CETA training programs 
frequently found that no jobs were avail- 
able for them. Their- newly acquired skills* 
weren'tvbeing put to use» Complicated 
regulations and red tape discouraged em- 
ployers from participating in on-the-job 
training programs/ 

Spending for on-the-job training 
(let's call that OJt) in the private sector 
grew in absolute doJSLars. ''She proportion 
of all job training money devoted to OJT 
declined during the"f&rst half of the 
seventies. By 1974r-driiy 25 percent of 
CETA participants had jobs in the private 
sector after leaving CETA programs. Place- 
ment rates thave improved since then as the 
entire CETA program has matured, but as of 
April 1979, over 20 percent df CETA gradu- 
ates were still unemployed one year after 
leavingthe program. 

^•^-MatuT^ty always brings change and in 
1978 , CETA was reenactetf with several 
alterations. Administrative provisions 
were consolidated as -Title I. A new -Title 
II encompassed Comprehensive Employment 



and Training Services , with programs ex- 
clusively targeted for the jconcmically 
disadvantaged with transitional employment 
opportunities' into entry level jobs coupled 
with training and support services. Youth 
programs outlined in Title IV included an 
added bonus for private employers to hire 
inexperienced youth in ten geographic areas. 
Title VI was clearly designed as a counter- 
cyclical public service program. 

Included in the 1978 reenactment (that 
means that the Act was reviewed and re- 
written) , was a- major new program in Title 
VII. It provides a program or private 
sector opportunities for the economically 
disadvantaged. To participate, prime spon- 
sors must form a Private Industry Council > 
PIC, and propose for approval by the U.S. 
Department or Labor, specific initiatives 
the PIC intends cc undertake to promote 
private employment opportunities for the 
disadvantaged. 

Who Is Economically Disadvantaged? 

Okay - what is meant by "economically 
disadvantaged?" Most of us feel economi- 
cally disadvantaged at one time or another, 
but the likelihood is^we're not. As we 
might expect, there, is a definition of 
who is economically disadvantaged with • 
regard to CETA participation. The 
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definition provided here is right out of- , 
the Employment and Training (ETA) Glossary 
of Program Terms and Definitions , published 
by the U.S. Department of Labor, in 1979. 

ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED -» - CETA, is 
a person who is either: 

(1) a member of a family which re- 
ceives public assistance; 

(2) a member of a family whose income 
during the previdus 6 months oyL 
an annualized basis was suctr-jtnat: 

(i) the family- would have 
qualified for public assis- 
tance, if it. had applied 
for such assistance; or 

(ii) it does not exceed the 
poverty level; or 

(iii) it does not exceed 70 per- 
cent of the' lower living 
standard income" level ; 

(3) a foster child on whose behalf 
, State or local government pay- 
ments are made; 
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(4) where such status presents signi- 
.fi-cant barriers to employment, 

a . (i) a client of a sheltered 
^ l " workshop; 

(ii) a handicapped individual; 

(iii) a person residing in an 
institution or facility • 
providing 24 hour support 
such as a prison, hospital 
or community care facility; 

or , r 
> 

(iv) a regular outpatient of a 
mentatnbspiial , rehabili- 

* tation facility or similar 

institution. 

The Private Sector Initiative Program 
(PSIP) was established to demonstrate ways 
of encouraging businesses - both large and 
small - to become more involved , in" the 
training and hiring of economically dis- 
advantaged workers. The need fog, more 
business involvement is clear:- 1 fojur put of 
every five new jobs are located in the pri- 
vate sector. Now - on to hotf this* program 

works . ^ 

• - ■ y 
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II . HOW DOES CETA/PSIP' WORK ? ■ 



Brief History of Federal Employment and 
Training . : * 

* . 

Th,e development of concern for employ-, 
ment and gaining prpgrams for the private 
sector are' associated with the growth and 
proliferation of federal programs and re- 
lated services. Employment and training 
programs in this country have evolved 
through/ responses to ^specific problems, 
that required the attention of the? federal' 
government. ■ 

Rather than overall policy of; human 
resource development and utilization, it 
has been largely a piecemeal approach 
attacking specific dysfunctions or attempt- 
ing to meet; certain social needs. 

Prior to the 1? %, s the major agencies 
and programs providing manpower services' 
were the Vocational Education Program, * 
Vocational Rehabilitation Program,' and the 
Employment Service. The Vocational Educa- 
tion Program was created under the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917. The basic premise 
underlying this Act was the limited skill 
needs of the- labor market. WithJ&he chang- 
ing of the occupational and industrial 
composition of the nation's laboif force 
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.requirements , the Vocational Rehabilitation 
program was created under the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of 1920, to qualify the 
physically and mentally handicapped for 
productive employment. New legislation in 
1965 authorized the tripling of federal 
suppor t ,_ ajid-the-u^tlnTEfon of handicapped 
was broadened administratively to include 
impairment due to vocational education, 
cultural, social, environmental, and other 
factors . 

The United States Employment Service 
was created during the depression under 
the Wagner-Peyser Act .of 1933 for the 
establishment of a national employment 
system and for cooperation with the states 
in promotion of such a system. Later, the 
unemployment compensation and insurance 
program was created by the Social Security 
Act of 1935 and administered by the U.S. 
Employment Service. During the 1930' s, 
the Employment Service was mainly an 
instrument .for screening applicants for 
welfare and work relief projects. It 
later served in a major capacity as an 
agricultural labor exchange agency. 
Through the years the Employment Service 
has expanded its availability of services 
to include, but not limited to, placement 
services, employmerit counseling, and 
special services to veterans „ personnel 
management services, and labor market 
"information analysis. 
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During the sixties, however, a growing 
awareness of other manpower needs of large 
groups within the population led to the 
enactment of legislation and the implementa- 
tion of programs^ aimed at resolving their 
specific labor market problems. The first 
among these was the" Area Redevelopment Act 
(ARA) of 1961. This was intended to pro- 
vide economic development opportunities 
for economically depressed areas; it 'also 
contained a relatively modest manpower,, 
service component. Responsibility for 
administering ARA manpower services was 
divided between the federal and state 
systems of the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) . 
Training services were administered through 
HEW and the state education agencies; the 
Department of Labor (DOL) and the State 
Employment Security Agencies (SESAs) were 
responsible for determining training needs 
and providing job placement activities. 

In 1962, the Manpower Development 
and Training Act (MDTA) was enacted. 
Originally, MDTA was to' provide training 
to those who had become unemployed .through 
technological or other structural changes 
in industry. Again, administration for 
the program was divided between DOL an <* 
HEW as the federal level and the Employ- 
ment Service and the Vocational Educa- 
tion agencies at the state level. The 
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legislation was amended in 1965 to shift 
the stated focus of the program from the 
technologically displaced' to the poor. and 
disadvantaged, but there was no change in 
the basic division of administration 
responsibilities . 

The Economic Opportunity Act £EOA) , 
which was passed in 1964, established a 
numbet of new programs relating to man- 
power and employment. Among these programs 
were t;he Neighborhood Youth Corps, the Job 
Corps, Operation Mainstream, and New 
Careers . Administrative responsibility 
for the programs under- this Act was divid- 
ed among DOL, HEW and the Office of Econo- 
mic Opportunity (OEO) - a special office 
created^ within the Executive Office of che 
President. In addition, EOA authorized 
the Cbmnpjriity Action Program under which 
local Community Action Agencies (CAA 9 s) 
were created and funded to carry out 
locally developed programs on behalf of 
the^poor. The cAA's, in- some areas, 
established programs which were competi- 
tive with the services provided by exist- 
ing agencies, including some manpower 
services • In addition to local CAA pro- 
gram the national office of the Community 
Action Program funded demonstration pro- 
grams which bypissed both the traditional 
agencies (e.g., the Employment Service) 
and the local CAA's as well. Through sub- 
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sequent amendments to EOA, some of the 
demonstration programs became permanent 
national emphasis: programs . 

The early sixties were years of con- 
siderable experimentation on, how to resolve 
the different en^lbymeht -problems of 
specific groups.' Out of this structured 
and unstructured experimentation grew a 
realization that excessive fragmentation of 
programs was inefficient and was denying 
many individuals access to the whole range 
of services that were available in 
different programs. Bureaucratic control 
of programs within and among f ,deral 
agencies, among* state agencies, contro- 
versies between state and local agencies, 
and contests among local agencies further 
reduced the effectiveness of the manpower 
network then in place. At the same time, 
there was growing pressure from many state 
and local governments for an increased 
role in the administration of these pro- 

fram8. The , combination of these factors 
ed to consideration of both legislative 
and administrative proposals for reform. 

There were a number of legislative 
reform proposals. As these were being 
considered, some administrative initia- 
tives were undertaken to improve the 
planning. and delivery of manpower ser- 
vices. Between 1964 and 1966, the 
President's Committee on Manpower, a 




Cabinet committee chaired by the 
Secretary of Labor, worked to increase the 
coordination of manpower and training 
services at the local level. The National 
Manpower- Advisory Committee, created by 
MDTA, also began to call attention to and 
make recommendations regarding duplication 
and fragmentation in manpower programs. 

In 1967, two new approaches were 
attempted* Through the Cooperative .Area 
Manpower System (CAMPS), an attempt was 
made to improve coordination through the 
planning process. This was a largely 
voluntary effort operation at the local, 
state ,-dnd regional levels with the 
involvement of the the CAA's, educa- 
tional institutions, welfare agencies, and 
other organizations. The CAMPS committees 
were expected to assess local needs and 
develop programs to meet those needs. 
This experiment was considered by most 
authorities to have been disappointing. 
The plans tended to* be compilations, of 
local program applications and, since the 
federal funding agencies were not bound 
by these plans , they tended to have mini- 
mal influence on funding decisions. 
However, the CAMPS effort did provide a 
local forum for the exchange of infor- 
mation among service deliverers and, v 
£&rther, it helped solidify the concept 
of local planning -for manpower services. 
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Another administrative attempt at 
better coordination instituted in 1967, 
was the Concentrated Employment Program 
(CEP) . This was an attempt to provide 
intensive manpower services in urban 

fhettos (although a few rural CEP's were 
unded)\ This early attempt at providing 
operational coordination through loqal 
sponsors did provide some useful lessons 
in the development and tailoring of in- 
dividual employability development plans - 
plans which utilized the services and 
facilities of a variety of programs to 
assist the participant. Some of the CEP 
principles have been .carried forward into 
prfeienft /manpower efforts . 

rThese two administrative initiatives 
were followed by others during the period 
betwedi-~1969~and" 1972. Basically, *theoe 
subsequent attempts were aimed at 
strengthening the CAMPS structure by 
providing funds, for independent staff and 
more directly involving the governors and 
mayors in .the planning process. In 
addition, the Department of Labor began an 
experiment to develop Comprehensive Man- 
power Programs (CMP's) in nine jurisdic- 
tions. The idea in CMP 1 ^ was to provide 
flexibility in the use of MDTA and EOA 
funds so that the programs could be 
structured to meet local needs. There is 
not sufficient evidence to judge the 
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efficiency of these latter two admini- 
strative initiatives as the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) legisla- 
tive reformtsoon overlook them. 

The legislative- debate concerning the 
restructuring of manpower programs con- 
tinued throughout this period. A number 
of different bills were considered. How- 
ever disagreements between the Congress 
and the Administration on the inclusion of 
public service employment and the degree of 
decentralization delayed the enactment and 
implementation of any major new legisla- 
tion. It was not until 1973, with the 
passage of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) , that new manpower 
legislation designed to alleviate the 
fragmentation of the sixties was passed 
and~signed-into-law. - - - _ - 

Many of the concepts atid concerns 
that had emerged during the sixties con- 
verged in the development of CETA. In 
order to reduce fragmentation and to 
increase the flexibility of manpower pro- 
grams to serve the needs of individuals, 
it combined the resources and services 
available under EOA and MDTA. In addition, 
the law placed heavy emphasis on the 
coordination of* CETA programs with other 
renpower related programs such as the 
Employment Service, the Work 'Incentives 
. Program,, Vocational Rehabilitation . 
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Finally, the law decentralized a signifi- 
cant part of the Federal manpower effort; 
that is, it gave state and local govern- 
ments considerable responsibility and 
flexibility for planning, administering 
and operating manpower programs in their 
jurisdictions. 

CETA/PSIP Administrative Structure 

The Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) is administered 
nationally by the U.S. Department of Labor. 
Most CETA Funds are distributed by formula 
to local and state 'government units called 
Prime Sponsors, who have considerable lati- 
tude in designing- and managing programs. 

Prime sponsors - over 470 state and 
local governments, plus Native American 
Indian" tribes and groups - receive .grants 
from the Department of Labor to operate 
local private sector programs. To receive 
PSIP fundar, a prime sponsor must establish 
a private industry council (PIC) which acts 
as an intermediary between the sponsor and 
the business community. Under the pro- 
gram, private employers carp provide or be- 
come involved in a variety of training and 
employment programs. 

Private Industry Councils (PiCs) 

PICs encourage local private employ- 
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ers to join in the PSIP effort to help dis- 
advantaged workers improve tlieir job skills 
and obtain unsubsidized employment/ The 
majority of each PIC's members are repre- 
sentatives of business and industry i 
including small- businesses and minority 
enterprises. A PIC also includes repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, community- 
based organizations, and education. Prime 
sponsors are accountable for PIC activities 
and appoint its members who select their 
chairperson* Neighboring sponsors are en- 
couraged to form a single, PIC to cover 
their area. 

The prime sponsor and PIC determine 
the council's specific functions, based on 
local conditions. A PIC can work with a 
sponsor to: * 

• Develop ways to identify, reach, 
and serve eligible persons. 

• Survey and select high demand 
occupations for training programs, 
and design curricula and set 
standards for training programs. 

ji Arrange OJT contracts with private 
employers; handle paperwork and 
similar details for projects. 

• Operate training programs directly. 
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Evaluate employment and training 

frograma and advise on "ways to 
etter adapt- programs to private 
sector needs. 

Develop and disseminate labor 
market information that has a 
special bearing on jobs and 
training in the private sector 
for hard-to-employ workers. 

Publicize throughout the private 
sector the benefits of the Targeted 
Jobs Tax Credit, which gives em- ^ 
ployers a substantial income tax 
reduction for hiring members of 
seven tatget groups; such as econo- 
mically disadvantaged youth, 
itefcerans t and offenders , 

Relationship with Prime Sponsors and 
Private Industry Council 



PICs are the link between the busi- 
ness community, the local CETA employment 
and training system and members of the 
community who need employment. Working 
together, CETA program operator and PICs 
.develop specific projects through which 
. participating private firms are reimbursed 
for some of the costs of classroom and on- 
the-job training of the economically dis- 
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advantaged. 

Although the Prime Sponsors are the 
recipients of the federal grant funds, the 
PIC acts as an intermediary between the 
sponsor and the business community. 

Private Industry Councils 

The PSIP primary intent is to foster 
and strengthen involvement and assistance 
of the business community in the develop- 
ment of local CETA programs. Cable com- 
panies, by the already established commu- 
nity relations from franchising, adverti- 
sing and general community involvement, 
can do well participating in a local PIC. 
Chances are, you already know the other 
bus less and community leaders in your 
area and work with them on other community 
projects. In order to be eligible for 
funds under Title VII, each prime sponsor 
is required to establish a PIC. CETA de- 
fines a prime sponsor in the following 
manner : 

PRIME SPONSOR - CETA A recipient of 
financial assistance designated pur- 
suant to. appropriate sections of the' 
CETA regulations. 

, The prime sponsor is the entity that 
receives the dollars to perform the task. 
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The PIC consists^of business and industry 
representatives , with representation from 
labor, educational agencies and community- 
based organizations. The principal pur- 
poses of the PIC are: 

(1) to secure more private sector 
jobs for the economically dis- 
advantaged, 

(2) to attract greater private sec- 
tor participation in all aspects 
of local employment and training 
activities. 

The PIC serves as the important point 
of contact between the cabje operators and 
the local CETA system, with the continuing 
goal of improving CETA's responsiveness to 
the needs of the industry. 

The majority of the Council members 
.should be drawn from the industry; how- 
ever, cable companies could participate 
-with other industries in a cooperative 
effort if the cable operator is in a par- 
ticularly isolated environment. Special 
efforts are majle to include substantial 
representation of small and minority-- 
owned businesses on every PIC. A 1979 
White Paper on the Private Sector 
Initiative Program released by the Office 
of the Secretary of the U. S. Department 
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of 'Labor states, "Small business is fre- 
quently ignored in developing labor market 
programs, although as a group they'often » 
provide substantial employment opportuni- - 
ties for entry- level workers^" Sotonds as 
though it was written expressly for the 
cable industry. 

The Council also includes representa- 
tives of organized labor \ Other members 
are drawn from community-based organiza- 
tions and educational institutions such as 
local vocational or trade schools, as Wel^l 
as colleges, high schools, etc. Repre- 
sentation must include individuals from 
the community eligible to participate in 
the program. To insure coordination with 
regular prime sponsor planning councils, 
the chairman of the PIC will serve as an , 
exofficio member of that council as well. 

Find Your PIC 

A great source of the information to 
locate already existing local Councils is 
the National Alliance of Business. The 
Alliance will provide promotional and 
technical assistance, and local NAB affi- 
liates may' serve as the nucleus for the 
cable entrcpeneur's involvement in the 
PIC. The Human Resources Development * 
Institute of the AFL-CIO will also* help 
to promote local organization involvement 
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In PSIP. There is a long list of local 
resources avaUrable to cable companies 
within the imitate coranun^ty. Here is a 
start • ' 

National Alliance of Business lV 

Human Resources Development Institute 

Private Sector Oversight Committees ^ e 
(established under the Skill Training 
/ Improvement Program, or STIP)* 

y 

Economic Development Councils 

N Employer Committees under the Job 

Service Improvement Program 

/ Chambers of Commerce 

Local or State Trade Associations 

Labor Organizations 

Other broad-based industry groups 

The State Employment Security; Agency 

Community-based organizations 

Educational Institutions 
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Economlc Development Groups 

. Urban or Regional Planning Commissions 
and Advisory Bodies 

Veteran 9 8 Groups 

State and local apprenticeship 
agencies 

The Prime Sponsor's planning council. 

. In most communities served by cable 
television, there are a number of such 
grpups with ah interest in a PIC. Cable 
operators know the business leadership 
within the community being served. 

PIC Role 

There is no prescribed model for a 
private Industry Council; duties can vary 
considerably ranging from: 

• advising on private sector 
training matters; to 

~m providing technical assistance to 
employers and to the local employ- 
ment and training system; to 
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• receiving program funds to operate 
training, and employment programs . 

As each PIC is .different, the flex- 
ibility of involvement should prove to 
be a positive incentive for the -cable 
industry ♦ * 

Specific involvement could include: 

• Revising the current CETA system 

% Advising the Pr ; ime Sponsor on how 
to improve job opportunities in 
the cable television industry for 
the economically disadvantaged 

• Contributing to local employment 
and training programs advising 

or actually administering program 
operations 

• Analysis of local cable companies 
manpower needs 

• Identifying goals for the Title 
VII program in terms of how many 
people can be trained and placed 
in the cable television industry . 
and the related private sector 
jobs using available funds 
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• Marketing the Targeted, Jobs Tax 
Credit 

• Assisting the Prime Sponsor to 
more effectively link local CETA 
programs with economic develop- 
ment abtivities in the area 

• Linkage with industry leaders in 
cable television with regard to 
special employment needs . 

PIC Functions 

The prime sponsor and the Private 
Industry Council determine the functions 
that the PIC performs or undertakes, , 
based on local conditions, the interest 
of the private sector and local community 
heeds. Designing the Title VII program 
is a primary function* The PIC also, 
should serve as an intermediary to assist 
the local employment and training struc- 
ture to become more responsive to the 
business comnunity: 

As . a member *>f a "PIC, a cable sys- 
tem operator is in a key position to 
enhance the CAW industry right at the 
local level >b^ insuring that the man- 
power needs and opportunities -are made 
known to the PIC and are included in the 
specific functions of the PIC. 
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FIC functions include, but are not 
limited to the following: 

• in conjunction, with the prime Ji 
sponsor i design and develop the Wj 
Title VII program; 

• be a primary' vehicle for the 
prime sponsor for redirecting 
employment and training activities 
from public to private non-profit 
subsidized employment of CETA 
participants to permanent unsub3i- 
di&ed positions in the private 
sector ; 

» serve as the business and industry 
contact point in the local Employ- 
ment Training system; 

• present the private sectoi^s^view 
for making programs ' more respon- 
sive to the local needs; 

• advise and provide direction to 
the local employment and trailing 
system on ways to increase pri^ 

- vate sector job placement; 

« 

• analyze private sector job oppor- 
tunities 
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• survey employment demands in the 
private sector; 

• determine training possibilities; 

• * have the opportunity to review 
and comment on the CETA annual 
plans. 

If local cable company managers ful- 
fill these functions as .a member of a 
PIC, the industry will be in -the fore- 
front in manpower development and will 
be able to tap a huge market for entry- 
level personnel* 

Operational Functions 

The PICs can perform the following: 

• actively solicit public and pri- 
vate support for participation 
in the PSIP; 

• market and disseminate informa- 
tion on such programs as HIRE, 
STIP, WIN, TJTC, etc.; 

• enter into cooperative written 
agreements with the SESA, JSIP 
committees, and other private 
sector councils and organizations 
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-to carry out certain PIC 
responsibilities • 

Soliciting public and private 
support is Irign^ up jfche ycable Operator 1 s 
alley * % Usji ^ mteriais.. in 

mohth^ a^omceients 
on cdmmuni^ two of 

the most obvious involvement opportunities 

The PIC -receives funds to administer 
and directly operate local private sector 
employment and training programs such as : 

1. Coordinating programs of jobs and 
training and education enabling 
individuals to work for a .private 
employer while attending an educa- 
tion or training program; 

2. ' Developing a small business intern 

program to prpyide practical train- 
ing enabling youths and other indi- 
viduals to work in small business y 
firms, to acquire first-hand know- 
ledge of and, management experience 
in small business; 

3. Developing relationships between 
employment and training programs, 
educational -institutions, and the 
private sector; 

4. Developing useful methods for 
collecting information about Federal 
Government procurement contracts 
with private employers, new and 
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' planned publicly supported projects 
such as public works , "economic 
development and conmunity develop- 
ment programs , . transportation revi- 
talization, alternative energy 
technology development, demonstra- * 
tion arid utilization projects, energy 
conservation projects, and rehabili-, 
tat ion of low income housing as part 
of a community revitalizatrion or 

. stabilization effort, which provides 
work through private sector contrac- 
tors ; 

5. Conducting innovative cooperative 
education programs for youths in 
secondary and post- secondary schools 
designed to "coordinate educational 
programs with work in the private 
sector; 

6. Developing and marketing model con- 
tracts designed to reduce the admin- 
istrative burden on the employer and 
model contracts to meet the needs 

of specific occupations and indus- 
tries ; 

7. Coordinating programs with other job 
development, placement, and employ- 
ment and training activities carried 
out, by public and private agencies; 

8. Providing on-the-job training subsi- 
dies on a declining ratio to wages 
over the period of -training; 
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9. Providing follow-up services with 
employees placed in private employ- 
ment and employers who hire reci- 
pients, of services under the Act; 

10 • Encouraging, employers to develop job 
skill requirement forecasts ind to 
coordinate buch forecasts with - 
prime sponsors ; 

11. Using direct contracts for training 
and employment programs with pri- 
vate for-profit and private nonprofit 
organizations ; 

12. Developing apprenticeship or "com- 
parable high- skill training programs 
for workers regardless of age in 
occupations where such programs do 
not exist presently in the area; - 

13. Increasing opportunities for upgrad- 
ing from entry level jobs by provid- 
ing counseling and other services 

to employees and employers beyond 
initial training periods; 

14. Providing technical assistance to 
private employers to reduce the 
administrative burden of employment 
and training programs; 

15 . Disseminating information to private 
employers so that they may mbre 
rully utilize programs under the 
Act; and 

16. Other program activities which demon- 
strate effective approaches to the 
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training and employment of persons 
Eligible to participate in CETA 
programs . - 

Funding of Programs 
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On the national level, over 400 
million dollars was authorized for fiscal 
year 1980 for this program.. The funds 
are made available to the PIC through the 
local prime sponsors. 

Most PICp issue a RFP (Request for 
Proposal) that indicates the opportunities 
for funding. A proposal must be submitted 
in accordance with each PIC's guidelines 
to be considered. A sample of a proposal 
evaluation is attached as an appendix 
for your information. 

Call or writ« your local PIC today 
to receive their RFP. 

Why Cable Operators Must Participate 


✓ ; 
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The cable industry is facing a 
severe manpower shortage on all levels. 
Without participation in the various 
programs already in place, it is unlikely 
that the* industry can pass beyond it. 
Besides, why would the industry believe 
that programs must be developed speci- 
fically to employ people in cable? It 
is an unrealistic goal . A more realistic 
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goal can be reached, through the active 
participation of cable, operators and manu- 
facturers, as private; employers , in the 
design and operation of employment pro- 
grams. 

Tive out. of every six jobs in the 
American economy are 'in the private 
business -sector. Employer involvement 
assures that new people are trained to 
meet the requirements of available entry 
level jobs, and that current employees 
can upgrade their skills to fill expand- 
ing opportunities for .higher skilled and . 
supervisory workers. People must be 
replaced by other people as the exper- 
ienced person moves up—- Cable business 
owners can supply managerial and super- 
visory talent not available in the public 
service sector, assuring employees with 
business experience, training and disci- 
pline that is important. Access to 
employer facilities and equipment Improves 
the quality of training programs and pro- 
vides work experience in a realistic 
setting. / 

' And, most Importantly, cable busi- 
ness owners can play -an ; essential^inter- 
mediary role between gbvernmenjt^and^ the 
industry.. On one hand, they/can effec- 
tively convince thbir counterparts in 
the business community ^that government 
programs can service^their needs. On the 
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other hand, they can inform the program 
operators of the needs and problems of 
private employers, specifically of the 
cable industry, and assure that programs 
are designed to meet the industry's needs. 
But, all this takes a spirit of coopera- 
tion. "Lip service" will not work! 
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III. HOW DOES CETA/ PS IP BENEFIT THE 
; CABLE TELEVISION INDUSTRY? . 



On the Jobi Training (OJT) 

This pq^ogram offers incentive funds 
for training^ new .employees. 

Under OJT, if you hire people who meet 
certain urogram eligibility standards, you 
can receive payments to cover training 
costs for the training period. The pay- 
ment is based on a percentage of the par- 
ticipants wage. Programs in which you 
can quality for OJT payments are: ~ 

CETA/OJT ^ 

Employers who hire and train CETA 
eligible individuals may v be reimbursed 
for the costs associated with the train- 
. ing at a flat, fixed rate, up to 50 per- . 
cent of the participants wage, during 
the training period. 

CETA prime sponsors, PICs or other s 
certifying agencies, will handle the 
screening and referral of eligible indi- 
viduals for your OJT opportunities / You 
retrain the right to make the final selec- 
tion from among^ those referred- 
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CETA prime sponsors can arrange -for 
OJT participants to receive classroom 
training, counseling, orientation and' 
such supportive services* as medical, child 
care and transportation assistance. Such 
services may be provided without cost to 
the OJT employer, or may be fully reim- 
bursed if different from or over and above 
the level of services normally provided 
by the employer to regulat employees . 

• *£ETA/OJT participants who are certi- 
fied under a Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 
group are eligible for tax credit status 
with the same OJT employer once the period 
of reimbursement ceases. 

Under the OJT program, employers 
receive reimbursements for the period 
of training. The reimbursement formula 
is based on fixed costs and usually equals 
half of participants 1 wages. 

In certain cases, such as training 
for the handicapped, employers and prime 
sponsors may agree to a reimbursement 
higher than 50 percent , These circum- 
stances are worked out during contract 
negotiations. 

In addition, participating employers 
may be reimbursed for up to 100% of the 
actual cost incurred for classroom train- 
ing and supportive services. 
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Classroom Training 

This program provides funds for 
training of the type normally .conducted 
in an institutional setting, including 
vocational education, and it is designed 
to provide individuals with the techni- 
cal skills and information required to 
perform a specific job or group of jobs. 
It may also include training designed to 
enhance the employability of individuals 
by upgrading basic skills, through the 
provision or courses such as remedial 
education, training in the primary lan- 

fuageof persons with limited English 
anguage proficiency, or English- as-a- 
second- language training. 

Contact your local PIC for special 
guidelines for classroom training. 

Targeted Jobs Tax Credit (TJTC) 

As part of the Revenue Act of 1978, 
Congress created the Targeted Jobs Tax 
Credit (TJTC) , which gives you an incen- 
tive, in the form of tax credits, to 
hire certain targeted group members. 

By hiring TJTC applicants, you 
qualify for a tax credit equal to 50 per- 
cent of first year wages up to $6,000 
and 25 percent of second year wages up 
to $6,000 for each eligible employee. 
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This means up to $3,000 the first year 
and $1,500 the second year. 

TJT6 extends eligibility Lo seven 
targeted groups: 

• general assistance recipients, 

• handicapped individuals referred 
from vocational rehabilitation 
and the Veterans Administration, 

• Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI) recipients, 

• economically disadvantaged 
Vietnam-era veterans under 35, 

• youth 16 to 18 participating in 
a cooperative education program, 

• economically disadvantaged youth, 
18 through 24, and 

t economically disadvantaged ex- 
convicts. 

The TJTC employee certification 
process is easy and requires minimal 
involvement on your part. Others do ' 
most of the work. Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act / CETA) program 
operators, local welfare and other such 
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participating agencies determine employee 
eligibility. State Employment Security 
Agencies (SESAs) issue the certification. 

A voucher, obtained by the applicant 
from a {participating- agency, tells you 
the .worker is eligible. You iieed only 
complete a small portion of the form , and 
mail it to theSESA. Certification 
normally follows in several days. 

You retain a copy of the certifica- 
tion for your. file and report summarized 
information from the document" to your 
federal income tax return to jclaim your 
credit . 

Any targeted group member hired 
after September 26, 1978, may be eligible 
for certification. You can claim the 
credit on wages paid after December 31, 
1978. 

More Information 

To obtain more information on the 
Targeted Jobs Tax Credit (TJTC) contact 
your local Job Service office or call 
the state-wide TJTC number. 

Other Allowed Activities 

(1) Coordinating programs of jobs 
and training and education enabling 
individuals to work for a private 
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employer while attending an education or 
training program; 

(2> ^Developing a small business 
intern ^progr^r- to provide practical 
training enabling; youths and other indi- 
viduals to work* in small business firms 
to acquire firsthand knowledge and manage- 
ment experience about small business; 

(3) Developing' relationships between 
employment and training programs, educa- 
tional institutions, and the private 
sector; • 

(4) Developing useful methods for 
collecting information about Federal Gov- 
ernment procurement contracts with pri- 
vate employers, new and planned publicly 
supported projects such as puMic works, 
economic development and community de- 
velopment programs, /transportation re- 
vitalization, alternative energy .tech- / 
nology development, demonstration and 
utilization projects, energy" conserva- 
tion projects, and rehabilitation of 

low- income housing as part of a commu- 
nity revitalizatioh or stabilization 
effort, which provide work through pri- 
vate sector contractors; 

(5) Conducting innovative coopera- 
tive education programs for youths in 
secondary and posts econdary schools 
designed to coordinate educational pro- 
grams with work in -the private sector; 
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(6) Developing afcd. marketing model 
contracts desired to reduce the adminis- 
trative burden oii the employ er and .model 
contrabt^ to. jSeitf ittfe needs ;bf specific 
odctijpations^ A . 

this 3?ir;t ^^tnisodiet T jbb development, 
placement,. ^ and training 

activities carried out by public and 
private 5 agencies ; 

(8) Providing on-the-job training 
subsidies- on a declining rajtio to wages 
over the period of training; 

(9) Providing followup services 
with employees placed in private employ- 
ment and employers who hire recipients 
of services tinder the Act; 

(10) Encouraging employers to 
develop job skill requirement forecasts 
and to coordinate such forecasts with 
prime sponsors; 

(11) Using direct contracts for 
training and employment programs with 
private for profit and private nonprofit 
organizations; , 

(12) Developing apprenticeship or 
comparable high- skill training programs 
for workers regardless of ~age in occupa- 
tions where such programs do not presently 
exist in the area; 

(13) Increasing opportunities for 
upgrading from entry level jobs by 
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providing counseling and other services 
to employees and employers beyond initial 
training periods ; ' 

(14) Providing technical assistance 
to private employers to reduce the ad- 
ministrative burden of employment and 
training programs; 

(15) Disseminating information to 
pri.vate employers so that they -may more 
fully utilize programs under the Act; 
and 

(16) Other program activities which 
demonstrate effective approaches to the 
training and employment of persons eli- 
gible to participate in programs in PSIP. 
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IV. MODEL !>ROGRAMS 



The following .are examples of on 
going programs in which members of the 
cable television industry actively parti- 
cipated. 



PROGRAM TITLE: Cable TV and' Master 

Antenna Television 
Systefc Installation 
Training 

TYPE OF PROGRAM: Entry Level Classroom 

Training — Electronics 
and TV Cable Instal- 
lers and Technicians 

NAME OF OPERATING Worldwide Educational 
COMPANY: Services, Inc. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: . 

WES has .contracted with the Solano 
County, California, PIC to provide train- 
ing in the technical and behavioral 
skills required for employment as cable 
TV installers and technicians, Cable 
TV is a major industry in the county 
and its surrounding region, and there 
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are almost no applicants With the specific 
skills needed by employers. To make sure 
that program graduates would meet these 
skill requirements, WES consulted* exten- 
sively with employers when designing the 
curriculum and laboratory exercises. As 
a result, all course materials reflect 
current industry technologies and, in 
the lab, trainees work with actual field 
equipment . 

The training program lasts from 12 
-to 16 weeks. WES emphasises individual- 
ized attention and limits enrollment to 
a maximum of 15 students for each course. 
Applicants for the first course srere re- 
cruited through newspaper advertisements. 
There is a waiting list for the v second 
course. , > 

WES refers interested individuals 
to the local CETA office. Aftsi: their 
eligibility for the program is /determined, 
applicants return to WES to begin the 
assessment process. / 

The primary purpose of t!ie program 
is to provide a basic understanding of 
the theory of signal transmission and 
to develop the skills necessary to per- 
form MATV/ CATC ;and subscription TV 
installation aridi service in the J^ield. 
Trainees spend" thexfirst 1 weeks -in 
the classroom becoming familiar with 
t different cable systems, the variety of 
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industrial and home market applications , - 
and the tools and equipment used on the 
job;; \ 'V • ■ 

Coursework then becomes more spe- 
cialized^ dealing with specific aspects 
of signal tranm&isoion theory and cable 
installation and service. Each training 
segment includes hands-on lab exercises 
designed f of practical application of 
concepts learned in the classroom. 
Course segments are offered in the follow- 
ing order: 

, The course includes 10 modules of 
progressively technical information, 
from the basic characteristics of signal 
and television transmission to balancing 
signal levels and overcoming cable and 
distribution losses. The laboratory 
cessions offer extensive practice and 
training in the use of tools, installa- 
tion equipment, and testing instruments, 
as well as troubleshooting and solving 
field problems . 

Throughout the program, trainees 
visit actual worksites and practice 
climbing poles and using the installa- 
tion techniques they've learned. The 
course includes up to a full week of 
field training with one of two partici- 
pating companies.* Trainees "shadow" 
installers for several days so they become 
familiar with the routines of fieldwork. 
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Once a trainee is determined to b<* 
job- ready, WES Job Development staff 
works with the trainee to find the right 
job. The focus is on developing job' 
opportunities and preparing trainees 
for the interview* Individual progress 
through the program varies; trainees 
who have become job-ready early may find 
jobs before the course is over. All 
placements are verified by the local 
CETA office and WES stays in close con- 
tact with new employees and their em- 
ployers for the first several months. 

NUMBER OF PEOPLE Currently— 15; 



TRAINED: 



Projected— 30 



FUNDING LEVEL: 



$76,870 



SOURCE OF FUNDS: 



Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA) ; 
Solano County Pri- 
vate Industry 
Council 
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CASE STUDY 

PROGRAM TITLE: * Cable TV Cluster 

TYPE OF PROGRAM: Vocational and Skill 

Training for Cable 
TV Installation 

NAME OF OPERATING "Maricopa County Skill 
COMPANY: Center 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 

_ \ 

The cable TV cluster ac MCSC has 
established linkages with over 10 state 
agencies for the referral of trainees 
and the costs of enrollee stipends. 

The training is- (a) to develop a 
television installer/ technicial vocational 
program, (h) to. provide skill training 
for 60 CETA-eligible enrollees and (c) 
to develop and print curriculum for cable 
TV installation, precision sheet metal 
fabrication and motorcycle repair for 
the Maricopa County area. After field 
testing the training will become open 
to all CETA-eligible residents in Arizona. 

With the assistance of an industry 
advisory board, MCSC has developed a com- 
prehensive open- entry/open-exit training 



program, - With a classroom capacity of 
twenty trainees cycling approximately 
three times during the contract period, 
they train 60 CETA-eligible participants 
referred by Maricopa County and Phoenix 
CETA agencies*. Class activity is six 
hours of hands-on sl^ill, training and 7 * two* 
hours of related education, five days 
per week, twelve moriths, per year* Job 
placement is accomplished through the 
joint effort of instructor and referral 
agengies job developers. 

Maricopa County Skflt Center facil- 
ities and personnel are available, to 
help trainees ^resolve personal problems 
and overcome academic arid occupational 
barriers. _Jhe purpose of this assistance 
is to assure each trainee > an opportunity 
to complete the course and receive a 
certificate. < 

The, Cable TV industry assisted in 
the task analysis and^course outline 
development; an instructor was hired 
from the Cable TV industry arid all 
joined in seeking expert writers to pro- 
vide research, typing, format, design, 
and editing services** for the curriculum. 

Seed money for the start of the 
program was furnished by the Governor 
of Arizona 9 s Discretionary Fund and 
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permanent funding will be furnished by 
CETA referral agencies in the future. 



NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
TRAINED: 

FUNDING LEVEL: 

SOURCE OF FUNDS: 

CONTACT: 



60 



$130,000. 

CETA; Governor of 
Arizona's Discre- 
tionary Fund 

Louis E. Dale, 
Assistant Director 
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PROGRAM TITLE: 



TYPE OF PROGRAM: 



NAME OF OPERATING £ 
COMPANY: 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 



Cablevision Installer. 
/Technician, Lineman 
Training 

8 week training of r 
ins taller/ technic 
cians and linemen 
for the Cable Tele- 
vision Industry 

Cablevision Training 
Center Inc. 



CTC's training program includes 
eight weeks (320 • hours) of thorough 
technical instruction, simulated labora- 
tory "hands on" procedure, pole climbing, 
motivation, value clarification, and 
personality development, followed by a 
recommended four- month bn-tl>e-job train* 
ing with the employee. 

The first training facility of its 
kind in the Cable Industry, CTC began 
its initial classes ^on September 2, 1980 
with 38 men and women. These students 
experienced both classroom and field 
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training in -design, installation, opera- 
tion and maintenanpe of cablejsystems. 
Although the St. Louis facility 
will be training workers for Teleprompter 
and Telecom cable operations initially, 
future plans include /training of techni- 
cians for other cable system p operators. 



NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
TRAINED: 

FUNDING: 1 



38 initially; 

* projected-500/yr, 

Teleprompter; Telecom 
Engineering; New 
York PIC; St. Louis 
PIC 



CONTACT: 



Larry A. Brown, 

President 
Cablevision Training 

Center Inc. » 
4150 Old Mill Parkway 
St. Charles, Missouri 

63301 
-(303) 441-7490 
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SUMMARY 



The PSIP offers a unique opportunity 
for .the members of the cable television 
industry - opportunity to sferve as* a PIC 
board .member and influence local training 
and employment programs ruxd opportunity 
to participate as a contractor operating 
or designing a, training program, 

\^The PSIP offers our industry an 
opporfcvjiity to influence CETA's operating 
approach^and use of funds designated for 
private sector programs. 

The vehicle for your involvement is 
the Private Industry Council (PIC) . PICs 
are committees composed of smakl^and 
minority businesses and community leaders, 
educators and organized labor. 

_JPICs are the link between the busi- 
ness community, the local CETA employment 
and training system and members of the 
community who need employment. The func- 
tions of the PICs is to: 

• be forums for local businesses, 
labor, and community representa- 
1 tives , 
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• advise and work with local CETA 
prime sponsors in matching job 
skills of trainees, to those needed 
by employers, ~ 

• determine labor market needs, and 

• assist in devising training pro- 
grams to meet those needs. 

Working together, CETA program 
operators and PICs. develop specific pro- 
jects through which participating private 
firms are reimbursed for some" of the costs 
of classroom and on-the-job training of 
the economically disadvantaged. 

Participation starts with a call to 
your local PIC today. 

Steps to Opportunity 

The following action steps can 
start your participation in the Private 
Sector Initiative Program: 

1. Contact the local National Alliance 
of Business to locate an existing 
PIC in your area. 

2. Ask for a list of the members of the 
local PIC and contact a member you 
know or a member whose firm you do 
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business with. If you don't know 
f anyone and do c not recognize any of 
the firms, call the member who is 
located nearest £osyou.' , 

3. Ask far a 'copy of the PIC Title VII 
plan and an update on its progress 
and a Request for Proposal (RFP) . 

~j* ♦ . , 

4. Review any material received and 

. call, the chairman to discuss what 
activities are planned that impact 
oh the cable television industry. 

5. Evaluate the PI Cs status with regard 
to' your own goals and objectives. " 

6. Decide to participate and call the 
~ * chairman, offering your services 

and/ or submit a proposal. w 

7. Contact other local resources in your 
area and begin action by contacting 
the Chief Executive Official about 
the prime sponsorship of employment 
and training programs. 

8. Call SCTE at 202-293-7841 and let us 
know how we can help. * 
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RESOURCES TO CONTACT: 

• Your Local Private Industry 
Council (PIC) 

• U.S. Department of Labor 
Employment and Training 

Administration 
Room 5014 
601 D Street 
Washington, D.C. 20213 
(202) 376-6905 

a Natic^t~ATliWce of" Business 
Technical Assistance Staff" 

Mr. Fred Wentzell 
Senior Vice-President, 

Marketing 
r National Alliance of 

Business 
Suite 500 

1015 - 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 457-0040 
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APPENDIX B 

PART 6?9-PRIVATE SECTOR INITIATIVE 
^PROGRAM FOR THE ECONOMICALLY T 
DISADVANTAGED UNDER THE 
COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING ACT 
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PART 679-PRIVATE SECTOR INITIATIVE 
PROGRAM FOR THE ECONOMICALLY 

• DISADVANTAGED UNDER THE- 
COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING ACT 



See- 

679.1 Scope and purpose. 

679.2 Participant eligibility. 

679.3 Private Industry Councils (PICs) . 
679.3-1 Purpose. 

679.3-2 Appointment of PIC members. 

679.3-3 Chairperson. 

679.3-4 Organizational position. 

679.3-5 Staff. 

679.3-6 Multijurisdictional PICs. 

679.3-7 Functions of the PIC. 

679.3-8 Accountability. 

679.3- 9 Conflict of interest : 

679.4- Allocation of funds. 

679.5 Annual plan subpart. 

679.6 Administrative standards and 

procedures . 

679.7 Allowable activities. 

AUTHORITY: Sec. 126 of the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act (29 
U.S.C. 801 et. seq., P.L. 95-524, 92 Stat. 
1907), unless otherwise noted. 
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§679.1 Scope .and purpose. 

This Part contains the regulations 
for activities under Title VIF of- the Act, 
known as the Private Sector Initiative 
Program. 

(a) Title, VII of the Act is a demon- 
stration Title. It authorizes a variety 
of approaches to increase the involvement 
of the business community in employment 
and training activities under the Act. 

(b) Title VII is designed to increase 
private sector employment and training 
opportunities for persons eligible under 
this Part. 

(c) As a primary vehicle to assist 
prime sponsors in meeting these goals, 
Title VII provides for the establishment 
of Private Industry Councils (PICs) which 
are to participate jointly with the 
prime sponsor in the local development 
and implementation of programs under this 
Part, and to consult with the prime spon- 
sor on other employment and training 
activities, title VII encourages the 
formulation of a local partnership be- 
tween the private sector and the prime 
sponsor in order to meet its purposes. 

(d) .The ultimate goal of Title VII 
is to increase private* sector employment , 
and^ training opportunities under all 
Titles of the Act, commensurate with 
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'reduced emphasis on public and private 
nonprofit subsidized employment. 

(e) An important thrust of the Act 
is to provide for maximum feasible coor- 

- dination of programs under the Act with 
related functions supported by the Depart 
ment and by other Federal, State and 
local agencies. Accordingly, PICs formed 
by prime sponsors to assist in Title VII 
implementation are encouraged to work 
with Job Service Employer Committees 
( JSECs) , the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training, and State Apprenticeship 
Councils, as^well as the Economic Develop 
ment -Administration, Small Business 
Administration, Community Services Ad- 
ministration, and U.S. Department of 
Hbuslngrand Urban Development among 
others, in order to increase the effec- 
tiveness of programs under this Part and 
xander the Act in securing employment for 
economically disadvantaged persons (sec. 

701). s . . 

(f) This Part, in conjunction with 

Parts 675- through 677, Subpart B, com- 
prise the regulations for Title VII of 
the Act. 

§679.2 Participant eligibility. 

Eligibility requirements . applicable 
to this Part may be found in §675.5-7. 
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§679.3 Private Industry Councils (PICs) . 
$679.3-1 Purpose. 

(a) To receive financial assistance 
under this Part, each prime sponsor shall 
establish a Private .Industry Council (PIC) . 
Its purpose shall be jto increase the .in- 
volvement of the business community, 
including small business, minority busi- 
ness enterprises, and labor organizations 
in employment and training activities 
under the Act, and to increase private 
sector employment opportunities for eco- 
nomically disadvantaged persons (sees/ 

701 and 704(a)(1)) . 

(b) Given the diversity of local 
circumstances and the differing environ- 
ments, in which PICs will operate, the 
structure, level of activity, and compo- 
sition of PICs may vary cons iderab-ly from 
one prime sp'onsor jurisdiction to another. 

(c) Generally, meetings of the PIC 
shall be open and accessible to the 
general public, and minutes shall be 
maintained . — 

§679.3-2 Appointment of . PIC members. 

Each prime sponsor shall appoint the 
members of the PIC (sec. 704). 
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(a). General . (1) A majority of the 
PIC membership shall be representatives 
of industry and business (including small 
business and minority business enter- 
prises) . The PIC shall also include' 
members representing organized labor, 
community-based organizations, and edu- 
cational agencies and institutions, 
' (2) Existing local councils or 
committees may be designated or adapted 
to serve as the PIC (sec. 704(a)). 

(3) The prime sponsor shall make 
ultimate decisions regarding the member- 
ship of the- PIC after soliciting and con- 
' sidering the recommendations of the 
business and industrial community. Addi- 
ti *lly, the prime- sponsor should con- 
sult with labor organizations, community- 
based organizations, .educational agencies 
and institutions, the appropriate appren- 
ticeship .agency, the State employment . 
security agency (SESA) , and women s 
organizations, existing councils and 
committees, and other organisations 
expressing an interest in the Title VII 
program (sec. 704(a)) i 

(A) In prime sponsor jurisdictions 
in which a National Alliance of Business 
(NAB) metro organization exists, it 
should _,be .given consideration in the 
establishment of a PIC. 
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(5) Nothing in this section is meant 
to give a presumptive role to any parti- 
cular organization in the establishment 
of the. PIC (sec. 704(d)). 

(b) Business and industry members . 
CI) Tne prime sponsor shall make every 
effort to recruit business and industry 
members for the PIC who will be repre- 
sentative of the private for profit em- 
ployment community in terms of the types 
of businesses represented, such as small 
businesses, minority-owned businesses, 
businesses owned by women and others 
reflective of the commercial and indus- 
trial makeup of the area (sec. 704(a) 

(2) Where possible, at least half 
of the industry and- business representa- 
tives shall be representatives from 
small business. For purposes of this 
requirement, "small business" means any 
private for profit enterprise employing 
five hundred or fewer employees (sec 
704(a)(1) and (2)). 

(3) Minority business enterprises 
shall be represented on the PIC, at 
least consistent with their representa- 
tion in the business community (sec 
704(a)(1)). 
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(4) Prime sponsors may consider 
either the residence of the prospective 
PIC "member or the location of the busi- 
ness or organization with which that • 
person is associated in considering 
appointments to the PIC. 

(c) Other required members. At 
least one representative ot each of the 
following shall be included among the 
PIC membership: 

(1) Organized labor. In appoint- 
ing members from organized labor, the- 
prime sponsor should consult, JState or * 
central labor bodies, building and con- 
struction trades councils, the Hpman 
Resources Developmtnt Institute (HRDI) , 
appropriate apprenticeship agencies, and 
unions representing major occupations in 

the area • 

(2) Community-based organizations 
that have demonstrated tc, the prime spon- 
sor a record of effectiveness in their 
relationship with the business community. 

(3) Educational agencies and insti- 
tutions that have demonstrated to the 
prime sponsor a record of effectiveness 
in providing education or vocational 
training oriented toward the needs of 
the business community. 

(d) Other members . Prime sponsors 
may also appoint to the PIC other members , 
such as representatives of persons 
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eligible to participate in activities . 
under this Part and representatives of 
organizations having unique relation- 
ships to both the CETA system and the 
private sector, such as SESAs and appro- 
priate apprenticeship agencies (sec. 
704(a)(1)). . * 

§679.3-3 Chairperson. 

(a) A chairperson pro tern from the 
business and industrial community should 
be appointed by the prime sponsor to 
assist in identifying potential members 
and/ in establishment of the PIC. 

(b) Once established, the PIC shali 
have a permanent chairperson selected 
by the members of the PIC, who should be 

a representative of business and industry. 

§679.3-4 Organizational position. 

(a) The organizational position 
occupied by the PIC within the overall 
employment and training delivery system 
shall be determined by the prime sponsor 
in consultation with the PIC. Such 
position and relationship shall be 
designed tc enable the PIC to carry out 
its responsibilities. 

(b) To carry out its duties, the 
PIC should appoint subcommittees to deal 
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with* particular areas of concern and 
secure, either through its staff or 
other means, the expertise of persons 
in th.e private' sector having knowledge 
of business practices and policies (sec- 

704(c))/' ' 9 t • 

(c) PIC relationship to the prime 
sponsor 1 s planning council. 

(1) The activities of the PIC shall 
be coordinated by the prime sponsor with 
those of the prime sponsor's planning 
council, and area planning bodies in the 
case of -State prime sponsors. The plan--, 
ning council shall be consulted in the 
development of the Title VII program, 
and shall be. afforded the opportunity 
to review and comment on the Title VII 
Annual Plan subpart (sec. 703(b)(4)). 

* (2) For the purposes of Title VII, 
the PIC shall not be subordinate in its 
authority to the prime sponsor's planning 
council. 

(3) The PIC chairperson (or designee) 
shall., at a* minimal^ serve as an ex * 
officio, nonvotiu£>member of the prime 
sponsor's planning council, and the 
chairperson (or designee) of the prime 
sponsor's plannihg council shall, at a 
minimum, serve as^^an ex officio, non- 
voting member of the PIC. However, the 
prime sponsor m&y assign either chairperson 
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-the status of a full voting member on the 
respective councils (sec. 704(b)), 

(d) Due to the unique nature of 
Balance-of-State organizational structures, 
such prime sponsors are authorized to" 
develop alternate measures regarding the 
organization and structure of PICs, such 
as PICs covering sub-State" planning areas, 
a single PIC for the entire prime sponsor 
jurisdiction with a decentralized staff, 
and other special arrangements. 

§679.3-5 Staff. 

The PIC shall be appropriately 
staffed, conmensurate with its respon- 
sibilities. The staffing composition of 
the PIC shall be determined through 
mutual agreement between the PIC and the 
prime sponsor. 

(a) When the PIC is a subgrantee or . 
contractor of the prime sponsor, staff 
shall be hired in a manner consistent 
with that 0 status and with the terms of 
the PICs sub giant or contract with the 
prime sponsor. 

(b) If the PIC is other than a sub- 
grantee or contractor, it shall be con- 
sulted by the prime sponsor on the matter 
of its staffing. To the extent possible, 
consistent with applicable personnel rules, 
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the PIC should, be party to decisions on 
staff selection or hiring, 

§679.3-6 Multijurisdictional PICs; 

A PIC may be established to cover 
more than one prime sponsor area, pur- 
suant to arrangements and written agree- 
ments betwepn 'the prime sponsors and the 
PIC. 

(a) A PIC may be established to 
cover a raultijurisdictional area with 
the affected prime sponsors submitting 
and reporting upon separate Title VII 
Annual Plan subparts. 

(b) The above approach does not pre- 
clude other arrangements. Prime sponsors 
may propose alternatives as part of their 
Title VII Annual Plan subpart. The RA 

•may approve such arrangements after con- 
sidering the desirability of the proposejdL 
arrangements in view of the purposes of 
Title VII and after reviewing their 
feasibility in terms of reporting and 
otherwise meeting Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Plan requirements of §676.9, 
§676.10 and §676.11. 

(c) Financial incentives shall be 
provided to prime sponsors establishing 
multijurisdictional PICs that meet cri- v 
teria discussed in §679. 4(b) (2) (sec. 
702(b) and 704(a)(1)). 
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§679.3-7 Functions of the PIC. 

The prime sponsor and tlie Private 
Industry Council shall determine those 
functions that the PIC will perform, 
based upon local conditions, the inter- 
ests of the private sector, and the needs 
of the community. Those functions include 
the following, among others: 

(a) General . (1) The PIC shall 
serve ^s an intermediary to assist the 
local employment and training structure 
to become more responsive to the business 
community. - 

(2) The PIC shgj-l serve as the busi- 
ness and industry contact. point in the 
local employment and training system, to 
present the private sector f s view and 
recommendations for making programs more 
responsive to local employment needs. 

(3) The PIC shall advice and provide 
direction to the local ei&ployment and 
training system on ways to increase pri- 
vate sector job placements for persons 
eligible under this Part (sees. 701 and 
704(c)). 

(b) Planning and coordination . (1) 
The PIC shall, in conjunction with the 
prime sponsor, design and develop the 
Title VII program, and subpart to the 
prime sponsor r s Annual Plan (Sec. 703(b)). 
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(2) In designing the plan, and on a 
continuing basis, the PIC shall analyze 
private sector job opportunities, includ- 
ing estimates by occupation, industry, 
and location,. The analyses should survey 
employment demands in the private sector 
and training possibilities, such as 
apprenticeship, in order to develop pro- 
jections of short and long range labor 
needs, and to refine employment and 
training programming so that it becomes 
increasingly responsive to private sector 
labor needs ♦ In undertaking such analy- 
sis, the PIC should assess and utilize 
information contained in, economic develop 
me-it plans for the area and currently 
available labor market information from 
sources already in place, such as the 
SESA and appropriate apprenticeship 
agencies (sec. 705(b)(3)). 

(3) The PIC should, in conjunction 
with the prime sponsor, develop specific 
private sector employment and training 
projects. 

(4) The PIC should, in conjunction 
with the prime sponsor, develop criteria 
for the types of occupations to be 
selected for the expenditure of training 
funds . 

(5) The PIC should, in conjunction 
with the prime sponsor, develop standards 
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and specifications for training in parti- 
cular occupations* 

(6) In designing the plan, the PIC 
and prime sponsor should, to the extent 
possible, ensure that t^e plan is con- 
sistent with plans, funding applications 
and grants for programs related to private 
sector employment and training which are 
funded by other Federal agencies. For 
planning purposes and tt> coordinate with 
activities under other Federal programs, 
the PIC and prime sponsor should where 
possible review and comment on such plans 
and funding applications, especially 
regarding ways in which they affect em- 
ployment and training, including appren- 
ticeship, in the private sector (including 
those of the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Small Business Administration 
and Community Services Administration) 
(sees. 103(a)(20), 704(c) and 705(a)(4)). 

(7) The PIC should consult with the 
prime sponsor and its planning council 
during the development of, and shall have 
the opportunity to review and comment on, 
other Annual Plan subparts under the Act 
(sec. 704(c)). 

(8) In undertaking activities under 
this Part, the requirements of §676.24, 
"Labor organization consultation and/or 
concurrence", shall be observed. 
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(c) Operational functions / (1) The 
PIC should actively solicit public and 
private support for and participate in 
the Private Sector Initiative Program 
and other programs and activities de- 
signed to increase private sec or employ- 
ment and training opportunities for per- 
sons who are economically disadvantaged . 

(2) The prime sponsor may involve 
the PIC through arrangements and written 
agreements so that the PIC can carry out 
its responsibilities. In particular, 
the PIC should be involved with the SESA, 
Job Service Employer Committees (SECs), 
local WIN sponsors and other private 
sector intermediaries, in marketing and 
disseminating information on the Targeted 
Jobs Tax Credit, created by the Revenue 
Act of 1978 (P.L. 95-600), and the WIN 
Tax Credit. 

(3) The prime sponsor and- the PIC 
may decide that the PIC will administer 
and directly operate local private sec- 
tor employment and training programs . 
Such an operational functions could 
involve directly marketing on-the-job 
and other training agreements with 
private employers, developing training 
programs, entering into contracts with 
private firms, community-based organiza- 
tions, educational agencies and institu- 
tions and SESA's and other related 
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activities. Consistent with State and 
local law, PICs may incorporate for these 
purposes. 

(4) Organizations represented on the 
PIC may be directly involved in the opera- 
tion of employment and training programs 
funded under this Part, consistent with 
the conflict of interest provisions of 
§679.3-9. 

(5) In accordance with §676. 38(b), 
the PIC may participate with the prime, 
sponsor in developing criteria for the 
selection of any nongovernmental organi- 
zation, association, firm or other entity 
for the conduct of programs or activities 
under this Part (sees. 121(o) and 704(c)). 

(d) Review and Assessment . (1) The 
PIC shall participate with the prime 
sponsor in overseeing activities under 
this Part. Programs under this Part are 
subject to the prime sponsor 1 s monitoring 
responsibilities (sec. 704(c)) . 

(2) The PIC may, in consultation 
with the prime sponsor, identify the 
factors to be addressed in an assessment 
of the effectiveness of activities under 
this Part. 

(3) In consultation with existing 
gr' s, such as Job Service Employer Com- 
w ' ' nes (JSECs> and prime sponsor 1 s 

♦ning and youth councils , the PIC may 
*,mine the performance of the local CETA 
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and SESA delivery system to determine 
how to better meet the (needs of business 
and industry and increase private sector 
emplpyment opportunities for the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, and advise the 
prime sponsor and the SESA of Its obser- 
vations and recommendations (sec, 704(c)), 

(e) Nothing in this \ section is 
intended to limit the functions of Jthe 
PIC, with respect to assisting the"l>rime 
sponsor to improve the responsiveness of 
employment and training programs to 
employment opportunities in the private 
sector • The business community should 
be involved in determining the functions 
of the PIC so that these will be respon- 
sive to the needs and interests of busi- 
ness and industry. 

§ 679 . 3-8 Accountability ♦ 

The Department holds the prime spon- 
sor accountable for activities conducted 
and funds expended under this Part, 

(a) The PIC, in working with the 
prime sponsor to develop activities under 
this Part^ must recognize the prime 
sponsor's ultimate liability for all of 
the PIC's activities . The PIC and the 
prime sponsor are thus both responsible 
for program ^performance, and the Depart- 
ment in assessing the Title VII program 
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will take both the prime sponsor's and 
the PIC's performance of functions, into 
account . % 
(b) Where the PIC is a contractor or 
subgratltee of the prime sponsor, it is 
financially liable to the prime sponsor 
for funds received, — 

§679.3-9 Conflict of interest. 

t 

(a) Except for voting on the Title 
VII Annual Plan Subpart, no member of the 
PIC may cast a vote on any matter which 
has a direct bearing on services to be 
provided by that member or by any organi- 
zation which such member directly repre- 
sents on any matter which would financial- 
ly benefit such member or organization 
such member represents. 

(b) Contracts in excess of $10,000 
between the PIC and any private organiza- 
tion with which a PIC member is associated 
as an officer, member or employee shall 

be subject to the final written approval 
of the prime sponsor, prior to execution 
of the contract or subgrant. 

(c) In addition, the provisions of 
§676. 62(b) and (c) apply. . 
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§679.4 Allocation of funds. 

(a) Prime sponsor basic allocations^ 
Ninety-five percent of funds available 
under Title VII of the Act shall be allo- 
cated to prime sponsors as provided in 
section 202(a) of the Act except that: 

(1) In order to ensure that every 
prime sponsor receives an allocation of 
sufficient size to mount a viable program, 
a minimum allocation level may be estab- 
lished; and 

(2) in the case of Guam, the Virgin 
Islands," American Samoa, the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, and Northern 
Marianas, these shall be allocated the 
same percentage of Title II Parts A, B 
and C funds allocated to them. 

(b) Other allocations . The remain- 
ing five percent of the funds shall be 
allocated in the following manner. 

(1) Assistance to Native American 
entities ♦ No less than two percent of 
the total funds available under Title VII 
of the Act will be used to support Title 
VII programs for Native American entities 
described^ in sections 302(c)(1)(A) arA (B) 
of the Act. 

(2) Assistance to prime sponsors who 
establish a single Private Industry 
Council \ Additional funds shall be pro- 
vided to prime sponsors that establish a 
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single Private Industry Councii that 
sejrves a substantial portion of a func- 
tioning labor market area, as determined 
by the Secretary. Included may be: * 

* (i) .An existing consortium covering 
a substantial portion of a functioning 
labor market area that qualifies for in- 
centives funds under §676* 4(c) j 

(ii) Two or more prime sponsors 
establishing a PIC that serves at least 
757o of a functioning labor market area; 
and 

(iii) To the extent that funding is 
available, other combinations of prime 
sponsors forming a single PIC (sec. 702 
(b)). 

(c) Funds may be reallocated pursuant 
co the provisions of §676.47 (sec. 108). 

§679.5 Annua! plan subpart. 

(a) General. To receive financial 
assistance under this Part, a prime 
sponsor shall submit the following infor- 
mation, which will become part of the 
Annual Plan as described in §676.11. This 
subpart shall consist of a Narrative 
Doscriptioni -Statement of Concurrence, 
Program Planning Summary, and Budget Infor 
mation Summary, specific to Title VII (sec 
103(b)). 
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(b) The prime sponsor shall transmit 
a copy of s the Title VII Annual Plan sub- 
part to theT -prime sponsor's planning 
council, to appropriate labor organiza- 
tions, community-based organizations , 
educational agencies and institutions, 
Over-all Economic Development Program 
committees and to such other parties as ' 
are required by §67,6. 12(d). The comment 
and publication procedures of §676.12 
apply to this Part (sees. 703(b) (4). and 
(5)). 

(c) The Annual Plan subpart shall 
have the concurrence of both the PIC and 
•the prime sponsor in order to be approved. 
Therefore, a Statement of Concurrence 
shall be submitted, signifying the con- 
currence of the PIC and the prime sponsor 
with the contents of the Annual Plan sub- 

. part or any modification thereto. 

(d) Narrative description . The ■ 1 
narrative description shall include : 

(1) Objectives and need for assis - 
tance , (i) State the objectives and need 
for funding under this Part, including an 
identification of- private sector occupa- 
tions where there are labor shortages. 

(ii) Analyz'e the eligible population 
by race, sex, national origin and age, and 
present the planned levels of service to 
\e provided these significant segments in 
terms- of the percent each group will 
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constitute of those to be served (sec. 
103(b) (2)) . Where the planned level of 
service to any significant segment varies 
above or below the group f s incidence in 
the eligible population, a justification 
must be provided. 

j£2) Results, and benefits . Provide 
a statement on: ' 

(i) Specific quantified performance ' 
and placement goals, by program activity, 

(ii) Any performance and placement 
goals with respect to groups designated 
to be served (sec. 103(b)(4)). 

(iii) Explain any variation between . 
such performance and placement goals and 
the Secretary's performance standards 
(sec. 103(b)(4)). 

(iv) Any nonquantif iable goals or 
outcomes . 

(3) Approach . Provide a description 

of : 

(i) The specific activities to be 
conducted, and'how these activities will 
be integrated with other training and 
placement activities under the Act- (sec. 
703(a)). 

(ii) The procedures and standards to 
be used for the selection of occupations 
in which training is to be provided; 

(iii) The system that will be used 
to review and assess t\e success of 
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activities, including a description of 
the role of the PIC. 

(4) Private Industry Council (PIC) , 
Provide the following: 

(i) The responsibilities assumed and 
the functions to be performed by -the 
Private Industry Council in the planning, 
operation and review of programs. 

(ii) A list of the PIC membership , 
indicating representation from among 
those membership categories identified in 
§679.3-2. 

(iii) -Staff ing arrangements for 
support of the PIC agreed upon by the PIC 
and the prime sponsor. 

(iv) A description of procedures 
established to ensure periodic consulta- 
tion and coordination of activity between 
the PIC and the prime sponsor's planning 
council and other appropriate agencies in 
the labor market adea. 

(v) For. multijurisdictional PICs 
(except for existing consortia) identify 
the geographic area to be served, the 
prime sponsors participating, administra- 
tive and progrannpatic relationships 
between the PIC and the participating 
prime sponsors and the functions to be 
performed by each. A copy of the written 
agreement dited in §679.3-6 must be in- 
cluded as an attachment to the Annual 
Plan Subpart.* 
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(e) Statement of Concurrence , This 
statement documents the concurrence of the 
PIC and the. prime sponsor with the con- 
tents of the Annual Plan Subpart. 

(f) Program Planning Summary (PPS) . 
The PPS reflects the goals, objectives 
and activities planned under Title VII 
for the program year. 

(g) Budget Information Summary (BIS) . 
The BIS contains the planned budget under 
Title VII for the program year. 

§679.6 Administrative limitations.- 

(a) G eneral . The General Provisions 
of Part 67£ shall apply except as other- 
wise indicated. 

(b) A llowable costs and cost alloca - 
tion . The provisions of §676.40 and 
§676. 41 shall apply to programs under 
Title VII except as follows: 

(1) Employment generating services . 

(i) For programs funded under Title 
VII only, costs for activities which are 
not-' directly related to the immediate 
provision of training or employment for 
participants but which are intended to 
result in the creation or expansion of 
employment opportunities for persons 
eligible under this Part may be classi- 
fied as employment generating services 
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and charged to the "Services" cost cate- 
gory. Examples are: 

- (A) Those items enumerated in para-* 
graphs (b)(1), (2), (3), (4), (6), (7), 
(9), (10), (12), (13), (14) and (15) of 
§679.7, Allowable Activities. . 

(B) The costs for the salaries and 
fringe benefits of labor market and 
program analysts, for consultants under 
contract for employment generating servi 
ces, and for technical assistance to 
contractors and Mibgrantees. 

(ii) While^suelr activities are 
allowable and^ desirable under Title VII, 
no more ttystit 30 percent of a prime spon- 
sor' s Title VII fundg-may be used for 
employment generating services. 

y (iii) The program activity against 
which the costs for employment generat- 
ing services are to be allocated is n 0the 
Activities/ 1 

(iv) No costs attributable to the 
general administration of the Title VII 
program shall be charged to the "Services 
cost category. 

(2) Administrative costs , (i) For 
purposes of Title VII, administrative 
costs are those, costs which fall within 
the category of administration as defined 
in §676.4l-l(f) , exclusive of employment 
generating services* 
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(ii) The total amount of funds 
expended for administration by all prime 
sponsors in carrying out programs under 
this Part shall not exceed 20 percent of 
the total expenditures for all prime 
sponsor Title VII programs , , Each prime 
sponsor and PIC must make every effort 
to limit administration costs to only 
those. that are necessary to assure the 
effective operation of programs under this 
Part. If the prime sponsor and PIC deter- 
mine that more than* 20 percent is neces- 
sary to operate the planned program, a 
higher amount may be requested by pro- 
viding a satisfactory explanation of 

the need for such amount in the Title 
VII Annual Plan Subpart. The special 
needs of urban and rural areas and other 
relevant factors shall be considered 
by the RA in reviewing requests for ad- 
ministrative costs in excess of 20 percent 
(sec. 705(b)). 

(iii) It is recognized that startup 
and initial implementation of programs 
under this Part may require administra-: 
tive expenditures greater than those 
necessary for the operation of established 
programs. Thus, it should subsequently 
become possible* for administrative costs 
to be reduced such that they are brought 
to a mor£P Appropriate level of 10 per- 
cent. Prime sponsors and PICs should 
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therefore plan to reduce administrative 
costs after startup and initial imple- 
mentation. 

(3)(i) Up to 6,5 percent of funds 
allocated under Title VII may be used 
to enroll persons using the §675,5-3 
criteria into upgrading and/or retaining 
programs > Up to 20 percent may be used 
if, in the case of upgrading programs, 
the employer agrees to hire at least 
one economically disadvantaged person 
for each employee upgraded, or if, in 
the case of retraining programs, regional 
administrator approval is first obtained. 

(ii) Payments to private- for-profit 
employers through methods not specifically 
authorized under Parts 676 through 677, * 
Subpart B shall not be allowable unless 
and until the method of payment is ex- 
plained in advance and authorization for 
its use is specifically granted. Prime 
sponsors shall transmit to the RA requests 
to permit such new payment methods. The 
RA shall transmit such requests, with 
comments and recommendations, to .the 
Assistant Secretary for Employment and 
Training. Action, on a request shall 
be taken within 60 days after the prime 
sponsor's submission of the request to 
the RA. Nothing in this, paragraph autho- 
rizes wage subsidies (sec. 7^3(c)). 
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§ 679 . 7 Allowable activities , 

Funds under this Part shall -be used 
to augment private sector- related activ- 
ities under Part 677 , including on-the- 
job training with private employers (sec, 
703(b)(2)). Funds shall be used to pro- 
vide employment and training and related 
activities consistent with the purposes 
of Title VII including: 

(a) Activities and services autho- 
rized in §677.13; 

(b) Upgrading and retraining in 
accordance with §675.5-7, and Subpart C 
of Part 677; and 

(c) The following: 

. (1) Coordinating programs of jobs 
and training and* education enabling indi- 
viduals to work for a private employer 
while attending an education or training 
program; 

(2) Developing a small business 
intern program tor provide practical train- 
ing enabling youths and other individuals 
to work in small business firms to acquire 
first-hand knowledge and management 
experience about small business; 

(3) Developing relationships between 
employment and training programs, educa- 
tional institutions, and the private 
sector; f 
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v (4) Developing useful methods of 
collecting information about Federal Gov- 
ernment procurement contracts with private 
employers, new and * lanned publicly 
supported projects such as public works, 
economic development and community develop- 
ment programs, transportation revitaliza- 
tion, and utilization projects, energy 
conservation projects, and rehabilitation 
of low- income housing as part of a comrau- . 
nity revitalization or stabilization 
effort, which provide' work through pri- 
vate sector contractors; 

(5) Conducting innovative coopera- 
tive education programs for youths in 
secondary and postsecondary schools 
designed to coordinate educational pro- 
grams with work in the, private sector; 

(6) Developing and marketing model 
contracts designed to reduce the adminis- 
trative burden on the employer arid model - 
contracts to meet the needs of specific 
occupations and industries; 

(7) Coordinating programs under 
this Part with other job development, 
placement, and employment and training 
activities carried out by public and 
private agencies ; 

(8) Providing on-the-job training 
subsidies on a declining ratio to wages 
over the period of training; 
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(9) Providing followup services with 
employees placed in private employment 
and employers who hire recipients of 
services under Uics Act; 

"(10)' Endduraging employers to develop 
job skill requirement forecasts and to 
coordinate such forecasts with prime 
sponsors; 

(11) Using direct^ contracts for 
training and employment programs with 
private for profit and private nonprofit 
organizations; 

(12) Developing apprenticeship or 
comparably high- skill training programs 
for workers regardless of age in occupa- 
tions where such programs do not- presently 
exist in the area; 

(13) Increasing opportunities for 
upgrading from entry level jobs tjy pro- 
viding counseling and other services to 
employees and employers beyond iriitial 
training periods; * / 

(14) Providing technical as/sistance 
to private employers to reduce the admin- 
istrative burden of employment and train- 
ing programs; 

(15) Disseminating information to 
private employers so that they may more 
fully utilize programs under the Act; 
and 
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(16) Other program activities which 
demonstrate effective approaches co the 
training and employment of persons eligible 
to participate in programs under this Part 
(sec. 705(a)). 



Signed at Washington, D.C. 

this 16th day of May 1980. 
Ray Marshall 
Secretary of Labor 
[FR Doc. 80-15555 Filed 5-19-80: 

8:45 a.m.] 
Billing Code 4510- 30-m 
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APPENDIX C 



FREQUENTLY USED ACRONYMS 



9 

•ERJC 
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FFEQUENTLY USED ACRONYMS 
Employment and Training Administration 

AWP Annual Work Plan 

BLS Bureau of Labor Statistics 

CETA Comprehensive Employment and 

Training Act 
CFR Code of Federal Regulations 
DOL Department of Labor 
EEO(C) Equal Employment Opportunity 

(Commission) 
EIS Employer Information System 
ERR Employer Relations Representatives 
ES Employment Service (Job Service) 

ESH Employment Security Manual 
ESR Employer Services Representative 
ETA Employment and Training Adminis- 

trfltion 

FM Field~Memorandum (ETA Directive) 

F01A Freedom of Information Act 

FR Federal Register 

FY Fiscal Year 

HRDI Human Resources Development 
Institute AFL-CIO 

IAPES International Association of Per- 
sonnel in Employment Security 

ICESA Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies 
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JS 

JSEC 

JSIP 

JSMS 

LMA 

LMI 

NAB 

NO 

OA 

Oi\M 

OIH 

OJT 

PIC 

PS 

PSE 

PSIP 

RA 

RO 

SESA 

TA(G) 

TJTC 

UI(S) 

USES 



Job Service 

Job Service Employer Committee 
Job Service Improvement Program 
Job Service Matching Systems 
Labor Market Area 
Labor Market Information 
National Alliance of Business 
National Office (ETA) 
Occupational. Analysis 
Office of Administration and 
Management (ETA) 
Operating Instructions Handbook 
On-The-Job Training 
Private Industry Council 
Prime Sponsor (CETA) 
Public Service Employment 
Private Sector Initiatives Program 
Regional Administrator 
Regional Office 

State Employment Security Agency 
Technical Assistance (Guide) 
Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 
Unemployment Insurance (Service) 
United States Employment Service 
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APPENDIX D 



PIC PROPOSAL EVALUATION FORM 
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APPENDIX D 



PIC PROPOSAL EVALUATION FORM 



Proposals for participation in PIC 
projects vary due to the flexibility in 
the PSIP program. SCTE has included an 
Evaluation Criteria Form that is usfed by 
the Washington, D.C, PIC to evaluate pro- 
posals submitted to it. This Evaluation 
From can be used as a checklist and as a 
guide to assist a cable television indus- 
try company in making its decision to 
participate in a local PIC. 

Each PIC has its own proposal format 
and readers are urged to contact their 
local PIC for additional information. 
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E VALUATION CRITERIA FOR PROPOSAL S 
TO THE D.C. PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
COUNCIL, INC. 



General 

Proposals will be evaluated using the 
criteria shown. The numerical ranges 
as sighed to. each criterion were developed 
by the Program Planning Committee and 
approved by the 'Executive Committee of the 
D.C. PIC.' In every case, each proposal 
will be read by at least three (3) evalua- 
tors, before a determination is made . In 
the event of rejection, that proposer may 
request a meeting to discuss the evalua- 
tion received. The committee reserves the 
right to request additional information 
from proposers in amplification of data 
submitted. There are, generally, two 
kinds of proposals termed Vjob placement 
and "job training" with a miscellaneous 
category to include all other submissions. 
For purposes of. differentiation, job place 
ment includes all of those projects and 
practices that * are designed to place indi- 
viduals in unsubsidized employment within 
60 days. Job training includes those 
programs for which training is extended 
beyond 60 days^ OJT can fit either job 
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depending on when the individual becomes 
a fully accredited employee and leaves 
his or her OJT status (whether or not 
payment was received during OJT) . 

I. Program Approach ~ 50 Points 

- training for targeted occu- 0-10 
tion is appropriate use of 

PIC resources 

- program design and length 0-5 
of training are appropriate 

for proposed occupation 

- occupation has the potential' 0-5 
for upward mobility 

- labor market information indi- 0-5 
cates current or projected 
openings 

- program start and end dates 0-5 
are consistent with PIC 

funding cycles 

- entry requirements are rea- 0-5 
„ sonable for CETA eligible 

residents 

- entry requirements are not 0-5 
unduly restrictive 
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- skills to be learned are 0-5 
consistent with skills 

required on the job 

- acceptable placement goals 0-5 
are included 

Evaluation Criteria (selected 
range shown) 

A. Technical Competence 
(weight 50 pts.) 

1. Does the organization 0-10 
have a history of pro- 
ficiency in the precise 
area being proposed: 

2. Is the size of the 0-5 
staff identified ade- 
quate and qualified 

to accomplish program 
responsibilities? 

3-. • Do the backgrounds 0-5 
of the individuals to 
be used support the < 
contention of expertise? 
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4. Irr the case of. train- 0-5 
ing, does adequate 
educational expertise 
exist to perform as 
indicated? 

5. How well-have previous 0-5 
projects of a similar - 
nature been performed 

and objectives achieved? 

6. Does the organization 0-3 
have adequate facil- 
ities and space to 
perform the tasks they 
have indicated? 

— 7. Does the organization 0-2 
have equipment to per- 
form the tasks indi- 
cated and appropriate 
for the occupation? 

8. Does the organization 0-5 
have adequate accounts 
ing systems and finan- 
cial capability- in 
place to track PIC 
funds expended? „ - 



9* Does the organization 0-5 
have reporting systems 
in place to respond to 
PIC requests for evalua- 
tions in a' timely 
manner? 

10. Are the individuals 0-5 
listed in the proposal 
actually the ones who 
will perform the 
activities? 

III. .Relevancy of Program - 
Cweight 30 pts.) 

1. Does the Private Sector 0-5 
input program proposed 

- meet the purposes of the 
Private Sector Initiative 
Program, the D.C, Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Private 
Industry Council and the 
Mayor of the District of 
Columbia? 

2. Will the positions being 0-8 
trained. for be valid posi- 
tions long term? 



\ 
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3. Do positions exist now- (or 0-5 
within 30 days) and have 
commitments been secured 

from private organizations 
guaranteeing employment? 

4. Are other job development 0-5 
and placement efforts in- 
volving private employers 
described? 

5. Are the activities proposed 0-4 
the "same old thing" or does 
the proposal represent a new 
and innovative approach? 

6. Does it contribute directly 0-3 
to the overall objective of 

the PIC (to have 1,000 indi- 
viduals in unsubsidized 
permanent employment by 
September 30, 1980)? 

Cost Considerations and Effec - 
tiveness Cweight 50 pts.) 

1. Is the cost (less stipends) 0-5 
per individual trained less 
than $1,500? 0-$500 - 5 pts., 
$500-$l,000 » 3 pts., $1,000- 
$1,500 « 1 pt., more than 
$1,500 - 0 pts. 
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ls the cost per individual 0-10 
placed less than $1,500? 
0-$500 * 10 pt$8^-.$500- 
61,000 * 5 ptV, $1,000- 
$1,500 = 2 pts., more than 
$1,500 * 0 pts.^ 

Is the ratio of administra- 0-10 
_tive costs to operational 
costs less than 15:85? Less 
than 10% of total ■ 10 pts., 
10-15% - 5 pts., more than 
15% - 0 pts. 

- the total budget proposed 0-5 
is reasonable considering 

the number to be served 
and the number to be 
placed. 

- staff salaries and fringe 0-5 
benefits comprise a rea- 
sonable portion of the 

total budget. 



- equipment expenditurel?^reJK5 
acceptable, considering «te 
type of training and the 
equipment involved. 
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7. - premises costs are con- 0-5 

sis.tent with the descrip- 
tion of the facilities to 
be used for training. 

8. - cost estimates for other 0-5 

line items are reasonable. 

Judgement (10 pts. maximum) 0-10 

Based on the evaluator's understand- 
ing of the organization, the person- 
nel involved, the desirability of 
the project, etc. This category 
.will be used onljr^in those cases 
in which doubt exists as to the 
differentiation ^mong proposals . 
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APPENDIX E 

^SAMPLE ON-THE-JOB, TRAINING 
AGREEMENT , 



ERLC 
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Agreement #_ 



ON-THE-JOB TRAINING AGREEMENT 

I"! Entry Program Part/ciparit 

Name: 



pi Upgrade Program Social 

Security #: 



EMPLOYE^: ' ~ 



z 



t.R.S. Identification Number: 



7 



ISSUING OFFICE: 




• 




ft ' 





n Corporation Q Gov^riiment 

I j Private Business 
□ 'Private Non- Profit 



-V 
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FOR CONSORTIUM USE: 

Title: IIB IDD VII YETP 

IV Other " 

.. \ ~ 

AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVE 



Title: Phone No. 



AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVE 



Title: Phojtie No. . 

- ^ 



OJT agreement dates: Beginning 



Completion^ 
Location of training facility: 



Supervisor of trainee: 
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1 a. Number of 
Training 
Hours Per 
Day 


b. Starting 
Wage 
During 
Training 


c . Consortium 
Share Per 
Training 
Hour 


































d. Consortium 
Sharedaiiy 
(axbxc*d) 

4 


e. Number of 
Training 
Days 


i. Total Cost 
to Consor- 
tium for 
Training 
(dxe-f) 

































COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGENT CONCWtRENCE 



a. Is the occupation which employment 
and training to be offered covered 
under a collective bargaining agree- 
ment?. 

Yes □ No Q 



\ 
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b* If yes, has the appropriate collective 
bargaining representative been noti- 
fied as to the On-the-Job Training 
program and the rates of pay asso- 
ciated herein? 

Yes □ No □ 

c. If yes, has any notice of non-concur- 
rence by the appropriate collective 
bargaining representative been 
received? 

Yes □ No p 



ON-THE-JOB TRAINING OUTLlNfe 


Approximate 






























TOTAL: 





JOB DESCRIPTION 
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CERTIFICATION OF TRAINING NEED ~~ 

A legitimate need for training and the 
expectation of continued employment for 
the person' completing training in the 
occupation listed in this proposal has 
been established by the Consortium 
staff representative: 

SIGNATURE: TITLE : 



TERMINATION STATEMENT 

This agreement may be terminated by 
either party as outlined in the provi- 
sions for termination set forth in the 
Consortium's On- the- Job Training Hand- 
book. 



EMPLOYER 



I understand and will abide by this 
training agreement and all provisions of 
the OJT handbook hereby incorporated by 
reference and made part of this agree- 
ment. The undersigned, as the duly 
authorized representative of the employ- 
er, has authority to commit the employer 
to *his agreement 
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SIGNATURE 



TYPED NAME_ 
TITLE. 



ISSUING OFFICE 



SIGNATURE 



TYPED NAME_ 
TITLE 



«U3.QOVERNMENTPfllNTIN<10FFICE:19«l-'33M31*iSt 
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